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ted Erard pianos ; yours are the only instru- 
ments that I have found either here or in Eu- 
rope to equal them in all their points of ex- 
cellence. 

*' With sentiments of respect and esteem, I 
am very truly yours, Joseph Poznanski." 

All the Chickering pianos have a characteristic 
tone, which distinguishes them from all others. 
It is delicate and refined, and may be described 
as ihe perfection of quality as distinguished from 
quantity, or coarse loudness. The uncultivated 
ear is at once attracted by a big tone. In music 
as in literature the uneducated generally prefer 
sound to sense; but this big tone, though at- 
tractive at first, speedily becomes wiry and 
harsh, because in the beginning it was deficient 
in quality, and its freshness once gone it has 
nothing left but noiee. While the tone which is 
based upon purity of quality improves for sev- 
eral years, then remains stationary, and is never 
wholly deteriorated, as can be shown in instru- 
ments still extant manufactured by Jonas Chick- 
ering forty years ago. 

The house of Chickering & Sons, in the face of 
the most enterprising competition, fully main- 
tains its supremacy. Their manufactory is still 
much the largest in the world, the number of 
pianos they turn out weekly in grands, squares 
and uprights exceeds that of any single manu- 
facturer in America. Their pianos, when brought 
into close competition with those of any other, 
maker, have always been pronounced superior, 
and their grand piano, which is the instrument 
which stamps the supreme reputation of a manu- 
facturer, is always chosen by the world's acknowl- 
edged great pianists as the only instrument on 
which they can reveal in the highest degree their 
skill, 'imagination and sentiment, and is conse- 
quently the Leading Concert Piano in America. 
Further, the two great points upon which hinge 
all the present excellence of American pianos, 
viz.,l\\efuttiro)iframeB,nd the " Circular Scale," 
are due to the personal genius, ingenuity and skill 
of Chickering & Sons. 



HOOK'S NEW ORGAN FOR BROOKLYN. 

We copy the following from the New.Haven 
Palladium. From it we learn that this magnif- 
icent instrument is completed, and is now on its 
way to its final destination. After its exhibition, 
which will shortly take place, we shall notice it, 
in all its details. 

Boston, April 7, 1866. 
Henry Ward Beecher is to have, not a col- 
league, but a — rival. A powerful rival, too; 
one that is master of the chord that vibrate in 
men's hearts j whose eloquence is more than 
mortal, with something god-like in its majesty ; 
who caii sigh 

" Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor," 

or roar like an angry Hon ; can woo with the 
sweetest tones of the flute, or blow the warlike 
blasts of the trumpet ; warble like the nightin- 
gale, or howl like a tempest ; coo with the gen- 
tleness of a dove, or thunder forth the anathe- 
mas of a Whitfield or Knox ; one with the 
sunny Cheerfulness of good old father Haydn, 
and who also thrills with the stormy struggles 
that raged in Beethoven's soul. Well for the 
preacher if his words are as true, and as noble, 
as firm and convincing as the 

" Thoughts that breathe and words that burn," 

from the heart of this new and powerful instru- 
ment for good— the Organ that the Messrs. E. & 
G. G. Hook have just built for Plymouth Church; 
Brooklyn. It has been heard several times dur- 
ing the week, at the manufactory of the. Messrs. 
Hook, the exhibition room being filled at times 
to overflowing with invited guests, who testified 
their warm approval of the merits of the instru- 
ment, which is the largest yet built in America 
— usurping the place hitherto held by our Wor- 
cester Organ, which has a greater number of 



concert stops, but not the breadth and grandeur 
of the new instrument. The Organ will be fur- 
nished Mr. Beecher's society at the price agreed 
upon, viz.: $25,000, which involves a loss to the 
builders of several thousands of dollars ; the 
Messrs. Hook, with characteristic generosity and 
enterprise, sparing no expense' to make the 
instrument a perfect sample of their skill. The 
organ-case, of black walnut, is of tasteful and 
artistic design— almost stern in its- simplicity, 
but to be surmounted by ornamentation alike 
graceful and unique. The magnitude of the in- 
strument ; its great power ; its depth and rich- 
ness of tone ; its ready answer, in all parts, to 
the touch of the player — all these we can only 
mention now, hoping again to speak of them 
more in detail. Mr. Wilcox's playing brought 
out both the power and sweetness of the instru- 
ment, which of course could not be fairly tested 
in the limited space of the exhibition room. 
The removal of the organ takes place during the 
coming week, and it will probably be opened in 
Brooklyn in the course of five or six weeks. 



ODE TO SPRING. 



Welcome sweet Spring! lov'd time! — Old Winter 
drear, 

With cuill and frost and biting Northern blast — 
Unwelcome, fpite the log-fires' genial cheer — 

Is gone, for Thon, viewless Iconoclast, 
Breakest his altars and bis idols everywhere. 

Thou breathest on the earth and lo ! the flowers 
Are born of that sweet br< aih ;— changctul thv 
time, 
For sunny smiles tread fast on gentle showers — 

Tears never wept in Summer's riper prime, 
When the hot sun rides high through panting 
hours! — 

Thou art compared unto the nascent child ; 

The Poets call thee Youth, and paint thee so, 
With flowing robe and tresses floating wild, 

Scatt'ring fair .flowers upon the earth below, 
In perfect, joyous beauty, undefiled. 

I love thee much for that thou cheerest all, 
Making this earth so like a paradise, 

That those who have the cold world's iron thrall 
Upon th' ir hearts, feel now their spirits rise, 

As though the Future never could appal.' 

I love thee more, for that, through scenes long 
gone, 

In thy sweet time, I live and move again ; 
Each childish sport — each joyous face or tone, 

Or scene, or scent awake from memory's chain ; 
Though friends and joys have perished one by one. 

Yes I do love thee, for thou usherest in 

The lovers' trysting-time — sweet odorous May ! — 
When winds with sweets are sick and murmurous 
din, 
Of busy insects give a voice to-day — 
And trees are clo.hed, as bare they ne'er have 
been. 

I love thee more with every passing year, 

For that thy coming makes my heart grow 
young; 

Thvu, whisperest a promise in my ear, 

Which erst in Youth and early Manhood rung, 

And filled my heart with trembling hope and fear. 

But ever as the Summer comes it dies — 
As some sweet flower which the Spring matures — 

The Form but beams — but flashes ou mine eyes, 
And ere possession the swen.t dream assures, 

The dreamer wakes, and tl'ie fond vision flies! 



Still love I thee, Vertumnus,. Youth or Spring, 
Childhood ot Time — whate'er the name may be 

By which mankind has know thee ! I do sing 
A soul-felt, simple preen unto thee, 

And bring my joy of heart as a fit offering. 

Henry C. Watsos. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

A. B. 

The darksome Winter days are gone, 
Their dreariness has fled, 
But sadder far the Spring time seems, 
For thou, dear friend, art dead ; 
Thy family circle silent sit, 
And all are wrapt in gloom, 
While April winds sad requiems sing, 
In sorrow o'er thy tomb. 

The generous hearted, trusty friend, 

Is lying cold and still, 

And bitter tears come welling up, 

Subdue them as we will, 

As, gazing on thy pallid cheek, 

We think how kind and brave 

Was the heart that now lios silent 

In the darkness of the grave. 

When last we parted all were gay, 
The laugh went blithely round 
Alas ! Thy voice no more I hear, 
But miss its gladsome sound, 
As standing midst thy household gifts, 
Whom thou had'st held so dear, 
I hear the stifled, heart-seut sob, 
And mark the falling tear. 

The grieving father, mother, wife, 

In silent sorrow weep ; 

The low winds murmur o'er the fens 

And mourning cadence keep. 

Thy bright-eyed darling leaves her toys— 

Poor orphaned little one-— 

And gazing in her mother's face. 

Asks, " Where is papa gone ? " 

Oh, sad it is that thus through life 

Witlt loved ones we must part, 

And sad it is to journey on 

With leaden, broken heart; 

While thou, more happy far than we, 

Art called to join the blest, 

" Where the wicked cease from troubling; 

And the weary are at rest." 

Gbo. W. Hows. 
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BV PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 



{Continued from No. 26.) 



5. General ripple.— The commonest condition 
of a Highland lake, and also, artistically speaking, 
the mostunmanageble, is oneot universally preva- 
lent ripple, so strong as not to prolong, but de- 
stroy recognizable reflection everywhere. What 
strikes me as most remarkable in this condition oi 
water, after thousands of observations, is the won- 
derful seeming insensibility of a surface so rippled 
to the colo ing above and around it. No doubt it 
is affected in a broad and general way, but it la 
not always easy to discover the precise result pro- 
duced on the rippled surface by small quantities 
of even lilliant colors in sky or on shore. The 
proof that general ripple is affected is, however, 
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easily given. It may seem to us always grey 
under cloudy skies, or under clear skies when the 
the light U low, but it is always frankly blue under 
a bright blue heaven. And if wo could only put 
the greys of different days side by side, we should 
perceive great differences of tint. The bit of gold 
in the sky which the rippled lake does not seem to 
notice is, in fact, influential over a very wide area 
of water, and if to-morrow there should be crim- 
son in the sky instead of gold, be sure that the 
water will not be of the same grey, though it may 
be grey still. A surface of strongly rippled water 
universally covered with wavelets a foot high, re- 
flects at least as well as a sheet of rough lead, but 
then even the lead, rough and dull as it may be, 
would reflect very visibly— everything does that. 
And rippled water reflects better than lead, or it 
would not take that deep blue under the clear 
summer sky. The depth of that color depends on 
the intensity of the sky, and on the local color of 
the water. In Switzerland it is a mixture of azure 
and emerald, in Scotland of azure and deep rich 
brown. In Switzerland, a vast surface rippled at 
noon in line weather is of a delicate pale greenish 
blue; in Scotland, of a deep ultramarine, broken 
within itself when you look into it by innumerable 
streaks of rich purple and brown. You may an- 
alyze these colors best from a boat. On Loch 
Awe I have constantly distinguished the ceep blue 
and dark brown as they played together; at Lu- 
cerne as I have watched the play of the bright 
azure and translucid emerald. 

It may be an open question how far it is safe to 
attempt to paint the detail of rippled surfaces. 
They are prodigiously difficult to hail-trained 
eyes. Their color in nature seems perfectly mo- 
notonous, alike over the whole surface; and if 
you paint it with only Nature's variety, people 
will tell you that you have no variety nor grada- 
tion in your work, merely because your changes 
and gradations are so delicate as to escape them. 
There is nothing that experienced ar.ists more 
cautiously avoid than these wide surfaces of ripple, 
and it must be confessed that, they have excellent 
reasons for this abstinence. 

6. Interrupted reflections.— When a breeze cuts 
across a calm place it effaces, of course, the re- 
flection where it passes, and there only. Else- 
where the reflection remains precisely as before. 
Atreestands on the shore perfectly reflected; a 
breeze comes and effaces the reflection of the 
trunk, but does not extend over that part of the 
water which reflects the higher branches; these 
branches will then remain in their integrity, only 
thoy will be cut off from the shore by the breeze. 
Nothing can be simpler than this. It is the result 
of the most obvious causes, and one would think 
that a very feeble faculty of observation oughfe.to 
enable any one to understand it. Even mediteval 
Art recognized this fact, as a curious oil painting 
in the Geneva gallery proves. And yet I was sol- 
emnly warned by a dealer never to introduce in- 
terrupted reflection in any picture, because, as he 
assured mo on the strength of a long experience, 
such phenomena always lessened the saleableness 
of landscapes, as people could not understand 
them. Incidonts of this kind, which occur in the 
life of every landscape painter, are profoundly dis- 
couraging. 

7. Storm waves.— A. lake is usually supposed, 
by persons living in lakeless regions, to be in a 
state of eternal placidity. The truth is, however, 
that a lake is anything hut placid when a strong 
wind tears along it in the direction of its length. 
The waves on the Lake of Geneva may get a clear 
run to grow in longer than waves running from 



Calais to Dover. Even on Loch Lomond the 
waves have a clear run of ten miles, and on Loch 
Awe of six. Lake waves arc just like sea waves 
in confined spaces. Compared to ocean waves 
they are short and chopping, still there is always 
a great distance between the cLief ones. On an 
average, I believe, so far as much counting has 
enabled me to judge, there come two strong waves 
for every twelve minor ones. These are always 
crested with foam ; and it is very fine to see a 
great dark lake under a thunderous gloomy sky 
fleckd for miles with those charging, travelling 
crests of white. After a great wave has passed 
there is usually a lull, the energy of the water 
seems spent, and the next great wave is more 
than a hundred yards off. A great wave has its 
sides covered with minor waves, just as a moun- 
tain bos its sides covered with minor bills and 
knolls. As to the actual height of what, by 
comparison, we call great waves on lakes, they 
may reach six feet calculating from the trough ot 
the sea, but rarely, I should say, surpass it. They 
are very deceptive. A wave seems to us usually 
about twice tre bight it really is. Sea waves im- 
press one with a prodigious sense of immensity 
when they are twelve feet high. 

Since the discovery of instantaneous photo- 
graphy, the study of waves is no longer so hopeless 
as it formerly was. By its help we may learn to 
draw all those curious twirls and unexpected 
twists of the water which have hitherto escaped 
even the best artists. I purposely abstain from 
going into further detail about waves in this place, 
as it will be necessary to do so at some future 
time, when we come to the waves of the sea, and 
lake wave is no more.than a sea wave in a very 
large harbor. So far as 1 have been able to ascer- 
tain, the difference between salt and fresh water 
does not in any perceptible manner affect its 
phenomena, 

8. Waves when tlte wind lulls.— For some time 
after the lulling of the wind, waves continue in 
action, but they heave more and travel less, also, 
they are no longer crisp and sharp in theiNbrms, 
but polished, like domes of glass. For a short 
space after the lulling of the wind the waves seem 
even higher than before, and sailing vessels are 
more tossed and shaken by t hem, because no longer 
steadied by the pressure of the dying gale. Some 
times these large polished waves of the lull seem 
as if they would rock the masts overboard. 

9. Waves seen from behind. There is always a 
remarkable difference in form between waves seen 
from before andfrom behind. The form before to 
far richer and more brokeu, behind it is simpler 
and more uniform. The grand simplicityof line 
in waves seen from behind may often lead us to 
poverty in design. A picture of mine from the 
same motive as one of these illustrations, has been 
blamed for the poverty of its wave outlines. It is 
very possible that in aiming at this simplicity I 
speak ot; I may have fallen into the defect of 
which simplicity is the correlative quality, and the 
more easily that the true qualities of waves are so 
infinitely difficult to render. 

The above are only a few of the most obvious 
facts about lake surfaces. 1 hope to return to 
the subject on a future occasion, to study the 
more subtle phenomena. 

{To be Continued.) 



It is not true that the poet paints a life which 
does not exist. He only extracts and concen- 
trates, as it were, life's ethereal essence, arrests 
and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings to- 
gether its scattered beauties, and prolongs its 
more refined but evanescent joys. — Ohanning. 



RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO.* 
(Continued from No. 26.) 

Raphael was born in Urbino, in the year 1483. 
His father was Giovanni Santi, pittore non- 
motto ecceUentej bis first teacher, Pietro in Pe- 
rugia, che era cortese motto ed amator de'begl 'in- 
gegni. The news of the grand cartoons of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo allured him 
to Florence, where he remained till the death of 
his father. His mother now needed his services ; 
lie accordingly returned to Urbino and Bet in or- 
der his domestic affairs. Meantime be continued 
to paint in Urbino, again in Perugia, as well 
as before his sojourn in Florence, in Curtella, 
and Siena ; Vasari already counts up a multi- 
tude of independent works. He entrusted him- 
self a second time to Florence, and from there 
made his way finally to-Rome. This was in bis 
twenty-fifth year. It was in Rome be died. 

How narrow the circuit of his wanderings I 
Urbino, Siena, Florence, Rome, to which, ac- 
cording to Passavant, we must also add Bologne, 
all lie so near to one another, one might say 
that Raphael had never . strayed from the one 
spot. Michael Angelo's travels would have been 
just as circumscribed, had he not twice fled to 
Venice. But at that time, the center of attrac- 
tion of all the world lay in Italy, and of all 
Italy in Rome. Those were times when the 
Romaic peoples still shaped the destiny of the 
world. 

Of the literature pertaining to Raphael, I pre- 
fer to read, after Vasari's life, what Rumohr 
writes concerning him in his Italian investiga- 
tions. Rumohr's style is perhaps the purest 
imitation of the Goethean manner of imparting 
information, such as the poet indulged in during 
his old age. We call Goethe's style easy ; we 
might, call Rumohr's equally apt. He writes as 
if he were speaking, and he speaks with the 
measured breadth of a man who sets aside what- 
ever is insignificant with a dignified ease. 

Then, too, he lived in social circles, in which 
to bring forward tbe unimportant was a mark 
of a lack of taste ; his manner of thought and 
expression thus bore in the best sense the stamp 
of rank. Little has been written about art, in 
the German language at least, which would 
hold an equal rank with his lucubrations. Pas- 
avaiit, indeed, often contradicts both him and 
the other authors who have made Raphael's life 
the object of their studies. Everywhere occur 
controverted points, but they are of only second- 
ary consequence, the determination of which 
throws no proper light upon the life of the ar- 
tist. The editor of the artist's letters has, in his 
introduction and explanatory matter, given all 
that has for the appreciative reader any weight. 
Too many letters have not been included. Both 
style and contents always have something pure 
and lovely, which one would recognize in them 
even if he did not know who had written them. 
Yet, I ought not to omit here an observation 
which concerns the whole book. 

These letters embrace nothing which is abso- 
lutely necessary to our conception of the nature 
of the artist; but they are in the highest degree 
important as incidental contributions to our 
knowledge of the man, nothing more. There- 
fore, while the several letters, observations, and 
facts of all kinds have been gathered together 
and arranged, these scrips are not at all the 



*From the German of Hermann Gwmm. 



